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TWO CHINESE SCULPTURES 

THE large stone statue represent- 
ing, possibly, Kouan Yin, which 
the Museum has acquired, was 
one of the sensations of the Ex- 
position des Arts de l'Asie in the Museum 
Cernuschi in Paris last year. 

"La deesse," says one of the Parisian 
critics of the exhibition, "est figuree dans 
cette pose legerement flechie qui donne 
tant de grace au port de la tete, au mouve- 
ment des bras, a Failure du torse. Un 
sourire mysterieux et tendre vient parer 
comme une lueur le visage de la deesse; 
l'architecture de la coiffure, la combin- 
aison du dos et des flancs, tout indique 
l'oeuvre d'un maitre a un epoque d'art 
proche de la perfection." The writer goes 
on to say that only a few complete statues 
of such historical importance have, so far, 
left China. 

There have been complaints lately that 
no record has been kept of the places where 
the sculptures which, in recent years, have 
come out of China have been found. It is 
a serious hindrance to a study which is still 
in its beginning, and which has to start 
with dated works the locality and surround- 
ings of which are known. Chavannes' fine 
publication on the cave sculptures, es- 
pecially in Honan, has done excellent serv- 
ice and forms the foundation for a history 
of Chinese sculpture, but it is not always 
easy to connect in style the stone heads 
which have been broken from similar 
statues and which have come into the mar- 
ket, with the works described therein. It 
is therefore fortunate that it is known that 
our statue is one of the few which came 
from the Long-men caves, from a group of 
sculptures which is one of the most im- 
portant in the development of Chinese 
art. They were executed at the end of the 
Northern Wei Dynasty and the beginning 
of the T'ang Dynasty, the dates running 
from 523 to 675, and represent, together 
with the sculptures in the caves of Ta-l'ong 
Fu and Kong, the height of the Chinese art 
under Buddhist influence, perhaps even the 
height of Chinese sculpture in general. 
Our figure seems to belong to the beginning 
of the T'ang period, as it corresponds more 



closely to the sculptures of the later caves, 
especially the Pin Yang and the one 
marked by Chavannes as cave S (pi. 346), 
which were executed about 642 and 672- 
676. Shortly before this time the T'ang 
Dynasty had conquered the city Ho-nan 
Fu and made it its Eastern capital. 

It stands in style between the sitting 
Kouan Yin in the Boston Museum (the 
gift of Dr. Denman Ross), a char- 
acteristic work of the Wei Dynasty, and 
the series of Lohans (of which one has 
lately been acquired by the British Mu- 
seum), representing the freest style of 
T'ang sculpture. Not quite so relief-like 
and formal as the former, it shows in its 
twisted position tendencies which point 
in the direction of a freer and more plastic 
art carved in the round. Although the 
figure has been decorated on the back, we 
still feel the connection with the wall 
against which it was placed, and the move- 
ment which flows slowly through the body 
is not intense enough to give the absolute 
freedom of position which we find in the 
somewhat later Lohan figures. Also, we 
still feel strongly here the influence of the 
hieratic Indian art, which has given place 
to a more realistic portrait-like expression 
in the glazed statues. The ornaments, 
the arrangement of the hair, and the type 
of the face show the derivation from the 
Gandhara and Turkestan art which trans- 
mitted the Indian style to China, although 
we find here an art of more subtle inten- 
tion expressing the same mystery and 
greatness. Grace and monumental style 
have seldom been so well combined in a 
stone figure. 

The other Chinese sculpture which the 
Museum has purchased, the head of Bod- 
hisattva, speaks for itself through the re- 
production. Among the numerous heads 
which have lately been exported from 
China, 1 this is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful. It expresses in supreme 
measure the harmony and mysticism, 
the serenity and majesty so character- 
istic of the great works of Buddhistic 
sculpture. No blemish in the face dis- 
tracts from its effectiveness, and the 



Several are illustrated in the Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift. 
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bronze-like quality and patina of the bluish 
gray basalt in which it is executed, give 
the head the character of a work of nature. 
The head is probably somewhat earlier 
than the large statue, and belongs, very 
likely, to the sixth century. 

W. R. V. 

A GIFT OF JAPANESE SWORD 
GUARDS 

JAPANESE tsuba, or sabre guards, have 
ever appealed to the lover of Eastern art. 
They are exquisite in design and work- 
manship, beautiful in color and contour, 
and picture in miniature a wide range of 
the artistic history of Japan. That they have 
ever been numerous — and this is not always 
a trial to an earnest collector — one can well 
understand, for in the feudal days of Japan 
each member of the military class carried 
his familiar two swords, and for each sword 
he had a choice of tsuba, rarely less 
than a dozen and sometimes even 
hundreds, which could be changed to 
vary the appearance of his treasured blades 
from day to day, or month to month. If, 
then, we estimate that there were two mil- 
lions of samurai in 1876, when prime- 
minister Sanjo signed the decree forbidding 
the carrying of swords, we may assume that 
tens of millions of sword guards came 
sooner or later into trade. It is certainly 
a fact that about 1880 the markets of all 
"curio "-loving countries were flooded 
with sword guards, and that never before 
or since have such admirable specimens, 
in any number at least, found their way 
out of Japan. 

On the other hand, it must not be sup- 
posed that Japanese gentlemen ceased in a 
moment to prize an ancestral sword guard, 
when they had no longer the need of 
wearing swords. It was merely that at 
this time they revised their collections, and 
cast out those tsuba to which they were 
least attached. In the majority of cases 
in which they gave up a costly specimen, 
it appeared to be the latest or newest which 
found its way to a shop in Kyoto or Tokyo. 
It was the feeling, doubtless, that the 
newer sword guards were of higher grade 
which led Mrs. Adrian H. Joline to special- 



ize in her collecting. In the eighty odd ex- 
amples which she has just presented to the 
museum one finds types which are excel- 
lent, and which are particularly acceptable 
since the museum has had, up to the pres- 
ent, no series of tsuba of its own. The only 
important examples hitherto shown have 
been borrowed, e. g., from the collections of 
Mr. Howard Mansfield and Mr. Malcolm 
MacMartin. 

The present donation, then, forms a 
comfortable foundation for the study of a 
highly specialized branch of Japanese art. 
It enables a visitor to appreciate the work 
of some of the best schools or families of 
tsuba artists, including Kaneiye, Goto, 
Miochin, Tetsuwo, Umetada, Soten, Sho- 
ami, and Kinai, and it gives many of the 
varieties of guards which each collector 
comes to recognize. Thus it furnishes 
types of sculptured guards in iron, copper, 
and various bronzes. It includes a series 
of guards incrusted with designs in other 
metals, as bronze on steel, or silver 
on bronze. As an instance of the former, 
we recall a small tsuba in the style 
of the first Nishigaki master, Kanshiro 
Yoshihiro (1613-93). The collection con- 
tains a number of guards in which the 
figures or patterns are inset or inlaid, 
rather than incrusted, notably several with 
inlays of pewter in the style of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. It also illus- 
trates pierced guards in great variety: 
some in the fashion of four centuries ago 
when the decoration was carried out 
broadly, some in the style of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in which perfora- 
tions became so numerous and intricate 
as to transform a tsuba into a disk of inter- 
lacing fibres, as in the work of the artists 
who followed the Chinese manner. Other 
guards exemplify the work of essentially 
modern schools. There are a number 
showing a background of delicate stippling 
which the Japanese called "nanako" (a 
pattern suggested by the texture of fish roe) , 
and which was in vogue in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. One 
of these is a "composite" guard, the figures 
which it bears in relief having been executed 
by three different artists, Koran, Ichijo, 
and Tojo: its theme is the varying beauties 
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